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The Arrangement of Flowers 
PEDRO J. LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


ITH the 


promised 


budding of spring’s 


harvest of blossom, 
soon will every lane and road to school 
be the scene of chubby youngsters with 
hands full of leaf-stripped flowers for 
Dear Teacher, and Mary with a bouquet 
of varying flowers all pulled down to one 
plump level, chaotic in color; even mis- 
chievous Tom will be awkwardly trying 
to conceal from his schoolmates’ shout 
of “Sissy!”’ the lovely rose on a long 
stem (shorn of all its leaves and thorns 
to make it look longer) which is to be 
Dear 
antidote to the probable results of low 


presented to Teacher as an 
marks on a report card. 

Dear Teacher impresses into service 
all the available vases and fruit jars, to 
say nothing of tin cans and pails bor- 
rowed from the janitor, and soon the 
chalk tables 
seats and even the stove are gaily decked 
And day by 
day the flowers accumulate and their 
While the first offerings 


troughs and and front 


in a huge mass of color. 


glory wanes. 
were a source of pleasure, now they 
become a burden and low grumblings 
and accidents on purpose occur to the 
flower gathering when the janitor makes 
his daily rounds. Dear Teacher wishes 
that the children would not bring every 
flower of the neighborhood. Friday 
afternoon at 3.30 witnesses the janitor 
in all his glory disappearing ash-can- 
ward with the entire lot of wilted foliage, 


for a new light has dawned and Dear 
Teacher had that 
nounced to her students the following 


very afternoon an- 
proclamation: 

“Children, I am glad to see that you 
all like flowers so, and that you think I 
like them, too; for if anyone does not 
like the beautiful things in Nature there 
is something surely the matter with 
them. So many of you have beautiful 
gardens and it is lovely for you to share 
your pretty flowers with those of us who 
But we 
brought so many flowers that we don’t 


haven’t any gardens. have 
really see the beauty of the different 
flowers, we just see one soft mass of 
fragrant petals. Now every flower has 
its special kind of beauty, even in its way 
of growing, and we should know how to 
arrange the flowers to bring out this 
beauty. In Japan, which you know is 
called the Flower Kingdom, they hold 
regular“ exhibitions of flower arrange- 
ments just as we hold exhibitions of 
pictures. There they make a study in 
different schools, just how to best ar- 
We shall also 


study some of these ways. So 


range different flowers. 
next 
week do not bring any flowers until we 
have studied how to best arrange them, 
and we shall do this during next week. 
I am going to have a surprise study for 
you on Monday.”’ 

That week end is a busy shopping one 


for Dear Teacher. First she goes to the 
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oriental bazar and buys three wide, 


flat earthen dishes, inexpensive and 
simple in line and color; and three up- 
right, well-shaped vases about twelve 
At the basket shop, three 
baskets are added, which will serve the 


At the 
flower 


inches high. 


purpose well of holding flowers. 


oriental bazar, several metal 
holders such as are used to place at the 
bottom of a flower dish to hold the stems 
of flowers, and a few handfuls of pebbles 
from the same shop complete the equip- 
ment for next week’s experiment. 

That evening Dear Teacher is busily 
engaged at home arranging simple 
flower groups and studying the Japanese 
method of flower She 
that by 


certain flowers and branches and putting 


arrangement. 
finds splitting the stems of 
a short stick between the split parts, 
this when placed in a vase of tapering 
She 


finds, too, that by bending a strip of tin 


neck will be held in good position. 


or other metal she can clip it onto the 
vase edge and retain the branches of 
certain wayward plants in good shape. 
She corrects and rebuilds and has an 
hour of discouragement followed by an 
hour of success, this being repeated until 
she realizes that it is far past midnight; 
but she conquers her problem and 
retires with the satisfaction of being 
ready for her class on Monday. 

Monday comes bright and expectant, 
as do the forty eager pupils all arranged 
in their six rows of seats. “I know you 


cannot wait to know about the sur- 


prise,’ says Dear Teacher, ‘‘and we 
shall have our flower hour the first thing 
today; commencing tomorrow we shall 
have it in the last hour of each Friday. 
Then Monday we shall have our flowers 
arranged so that we can enjoy them 


through the week. I have brought 
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here for our use three vases, three flower 
Each 


to own one each of 


bowls, and three baskets. two 
rows of seats are 
these flower holders. Each section is 
to have a place on the table for its flower 
arrangement and each section will have 
a corner of the room for its flower bas- 
ket, as the bookcase corner cannot be 
Each 


flower captain and we shall see who can 


used. section is to select its 
supply the best arrangement, not the 
most flowers or the rarest flowers, but 
the most interesting and artistic group- 
ing. For you know that in Japan, there 
are various schools where students learn 
to make wonderful arrangements out of 
even a few branches, or a single flower 
and a few leaves. They love flowers so 
that they always use them for cere- 
monies and festivities and in many 
homes they have a room set aside in 
which flowers are constantly arranged. 
“Instead of arranging flowers as we 
do, in nosegays, or bouquets, or festoons 
and wreaths or fixed like anchors and 
crosses with haphazard combinations, 
they arrange the flowers and branches 
so that they suggest natural growth. 
Each spray appears to possess vitality. 
“They see among the apparent con- 
fusion of plant growth certain lines of 
growth that are artistic and typical and 
that 
They avoid selecting any accidental or 


these are the ones are selected. 
deformed branches, because, while nature 
with her abundant growth conceals such 
faults, in a limited grouping such faults 
would stand out. 

“The arrangements are based on a 
three, five, seven or nine line arrange- 
have outlined on this 
You will notice that the whole 
The three 
parts are termed by the 


ment such as I 
chart. 
shape is a triangular one. 
prominent 
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Japanese as heaven, man, and earth. 
They are also called principal, second- 
With this arrange- 
ment an informal grouping is secured 


ary, and tertiary. 


and symmetrical or geometrical arrange- 
ments are not used. So when you 
select your flowers you should think of 
these three divisions and whoever 
arranges the flowers should plan them 
on this shape. ‘To hold them in good 
position we shall use these holders at 
the bottom of bowls and these metal 
clips at the top of vases. For water 
flowers we shall add stones and pebbles 
and mossy roots. 

“At different times of the vear, we 
shall have season groups. The pupils 
who make the best groups will be per- 
mitted to make special groups for our 
class day programs. In Japan, they 
have different flower holders for different 
times of the year. In spring they use 
bamboo and narrow necked vases; in 
summer, flower baskets and wide- 
mouthed bowls, as well as wooden 
basins—the purpose being to display a 
surface of water; for autumn, boat- 
shaped vases and vessels of porcelain; 
and for winter, gourd-shaped and narrow 
necked holders. Very often a picture 
and the flowers are arranged together 
in such a way as to be typical of the 
season. 


water may 


For instance, a broad basin of 
contain maple branches 
backed by a picture of deer. The 
reddening maple and deer together 
express the idea of autumn, the maple at 
the same time being associated with 
some beautiful river scenery in Japan. 
“In this way the flower arrangements 
become a part of our room decoration 
instead of simply an unrelated mass of 
color. Sometimes a plum branch is 


arranged so that a branch dips into the 
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water. One of the Japanese artists, 
So Ho, the founder of one of the flower 
schools, while on a hunting trip was 
struck with the beauty of a plum tree 
whose branch bent into the riverbeneath 
it; and on his return home applied the 
suggestion given by nature to such an 
arrangement of a plum branch in a 
shallow vessel of water. 

“So each section captain can come 
into the schoolroom at 8.30 with three 
assistants and arrange their flower 
groups and we shall have our drawing 
lesson from the best group that is ar- 
ranged. And we can study also some- 
thing about the flowers that are used in 
that group. 

‘In order that each one may know 
how to go about this new flower art, | 
want you to write these rules down and 


as you have time sketch these diagrams 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT RULES 


“The height of the foliage or extrem« 
height of flower should be one and one- 
half to two times the height of the vase. 
Low bowls are measured including the 
raised stand on which they are placed. 
Tall and upright groups should be placed 
on a level with the eye and not be used 
in a room with a low ceiling. Bulb 
plants and water growths should be 
placed below the level of the eye. Vines 
Not more 
than four arrangements should be placed 


can be hung at any height. 


in a residence room at a time. 

“Where one flower arrangement is 
used, a perfect balance can be secured 
by bringing the top of the longest spray 
directly over the base of the holder. 
Short stem flowers can be placed in a 
low bowl and the entire plant, roots, 
moss and all, may be used. 
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‘“Superfluous leaves should be thinned 
out and those left should be carefully 
arranged to the best advantage. 

“Tn selecting plant growths or flowers, 
the stems should be cut long enough to 
Do 
the necessary bending before placing 
the Additional 
changing can be done by holding flowers 


allow for bending and trimming. 


flowers in support. 
tightly in hand while making changes o1 


correcting mistakes. It is good to 
leave flowers in deep water several hours 
before using. Cut-off sections can be 
used for smaller memory arrangements. 
The Japanese take great delight in these 
Branches of 


memory arrangements. 


trees just unfolding their leaves or 
flowers with buds just commencing to 
show their color, are the best to use as 
they will last longer when cut. 

“The more massive and showy the 
flower, the more sparingly should it be 
used in a single arrangement. 

“Vines that are weak in support can 
be wound over slender twigs having the 
three-line form arrangement. 

‘Flower arrangements will last well 
for from four to five days, some cut 
flowers lasting longer when placed in 
water than when growing naturally. 

‘To help preserve flowers, the stems 
may be scorched or dipped in paraffine. 
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Sharply cutting the stem is all that can 
be done for some flowers. Salt is some- 
times placed by the Japanese at the 
base of a flower connection to keep it 
moist. Long invisible bamboo spikes 
are placed in the stems of some flowers 
to hold them upright.’’ 

It is needless to add that within a 
vear Dear Teacher has a revolutionized 
class as far as the use of flowers in their 
schoolroom and their homes goes. She 
is asked to supervise the display of the 
Dahlia Show, the Annual Flower Show; 
the Club, Women’s 


Organization, Garden Club and many 


while Parents’ 
others.are asking her to talk to them on 
this new idea. 

As to the students, they had 
awakened in them another fact support- 


have 


ing the truth that art is not only draw- 
ing and painting but the bringing of 
beauty into whatever the hand finds to 
the students have re- 


do. Several of 


ceived service demands in _ florists’ 
shops and merchants’ stores for ar- 
ranging a weekly display of flowers for 
The best benefit of the 
whole study is the opening of the eyes of 
the student had 


interest in flowers to the many wonder- 


window use. 
who formerly no 


ful things to be found in Nature’s silent 


messengers of beauty. 


FLOWERS 


Stars they are, 


wherein we read our history, 


As astrologers and seers of old; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they behold. 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 


Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers. 


—LONGFELLOW 
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OR centuries students of design have 


been getting their ideas from vari- 
Chere 


different angles to this source, but ther 


ous forms of nature. are many 
are times when all of us feel that we can- 
find 


which 


not any combination or arrange- 


ment is entirely new. Every 


sort of flower, from the simple forms of 
the daisy family to the more intricate 
ones of the fleur-de-lis, has been used. 
Birds ranging from the modest wren to 
the gorgeous peacock we have seen in 
many ingenious patterns. So withtrees, 


ferns, cloud effects, even insects they, 


too, have all come in for their share of 
the glory. 


The 


twists to the old subjects that nature 


Truly there is no new field. 


student must always seek new 
has so generousl\ supplied. 

One feature of nature seems to have 
been practically ignored by the student 
the little 

all around 


which only the microscope can reveal 


of design. It is world in 


miniature which is us but 


a world rich in delicate, fairy-like 
figures many times more fascinating than 
the larger forms that we see and recog- 
nize every day. Until recent years this 
source of Inspiration was impractical for 
the art student, but in these days of well 
equipped laboratories in all universities 
and in our larger preparatory and high 
schools, it opens up to us as broadly and 
fully as any other field. 

If this minute life is not visible to the 
naked eye one might think it impossible 
to get specimens without a thorough 
training; but 
the 


scientific quite on the 


contrary, simplest methods will 





Design from Microscopic Nature 
DA 
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TITUS 
Ve Jersey 
often produce most interesting results, 


forms. \ 


water from any pond, or the sediment 


and most usable 
collected by running ordinary city water 
through a piece of fine cloth for a short 
time, will often be full of tiny animal 
and plant growths which will suggest 
innumerable designs. A bit of seaweed 
or asmall tuft of moss will be a veritable 


There 
It is just 


fairvland under the microscope. 
is no limit to the material. 
waiting to be discovered and developed, 
in art as it has been in science. 

Several small branches of this broad 
subject have been chosen to give a more 
of the 
These examples do not pretend to be the 


definite idea vast possibilities. 


best in every branch as there really Is no 


best—-merely one out of many equally 


applicable to design. Neither are these 
few branches the best they are the 
ones with which we are most familiar 


and are undoubtedly the most common. 

The first two illustrations represent a 
class of forms belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom, and are known to scientists as 
diatoms. The two photographs show 


very common varieties of the diatom 


but by no means are they the only ones 
there thousands of named 


ror are 


varieties. These minute growths have 
been photographed under a high magni- 
fication to make their delicate outlines 
The first 
shows a diatom, Actinoptychus splen- 


more pronounced. picture 
dens, magnified one hundred and seventy- 
two diameters and gives a good idea of 
the little plant. The 


specimen was found in marine fossils 


the beauty of 


rs 


drop of 
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from California. The second picture 
was taken under six hundred and forty- 
five diameters magnification frommater- 
ial collected in Shark River, New Jersey. 
Its pattern is less intricate than that 
of the first and would be more easily 
conventionalized. The inner marking 
could be used as a motive and the out- 
line as a faint tracing in a very effective 
running border. The diatom is found 
in many odd shapes, some being stars 
with dark borders and lacy center de- 
signs, others being oval in shape with a 
fish bone effect in the center. The 
varieties are too numerous to mention 
and almost every one of them will lend 
itself easily to the artist seeking sug- 
gestions. 

Another class of forms even more 
dainty and which call to mind fanciful 
Chinese designs, are the radiolaria, 
shown in the third and fourth illustra- 
tions. These tiny marine organisms, 
whose shells or skeletons are of curious 
form, are found in an unusual combina- 
tion of arrangement, each more wonder- 
ful than the previous one. No one 
could imagine anything more beautiful 
or more individual. Some specimens 
resemble strange, orientallanterns, others 
are like little Gothic steeples, perfectly 
varved and fluted beyond the cunning of 
There are weblike skele- 
tons whose threads spread out from a 


human hands. 


center into a design that would rival 
There 
are crowns, burrs, and off-shaped vases 


the careful work of any spider. 


as well as branching forms that suggest 
clever monograms and new types of 
lettering. There are several score so 
molded that they are beyond description, 
wholly. incomparable to the things with 
In fact, they 
seem to belong to another world. Not 


which we are familiar. 
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one form is stereotyped or in the lea 


usual, for in this little form of life natu 
seems to have outdone herself n 
originality. 

Another form well known to scien- 
tists is the desmid, of which one speci- 
men shown here gives an idea of the 
clear-cut shapes in which these plants 
are found. Their different gradations 
of color make a pleasing study in itself. 
Desmids are found in fresh water under 
the same conditions as diatoms, and 
often one sample of water may contain 
both. 

There is, then, the question of color, 
too. Many microscopical forms are 
beautifully colored in very unusual ways. 
The mosses mentioned are of this class, 
and also a form of life known as myxo- 
mycetes—parasitic growths found on 
trees, dead stumps, and moist vegeta- 
tion. These are well worth investigat- 
ing for their soft, warm tones. 

Almost every phase of the minute 
insect study involves color to some 
degree. The play of light on the scales 
of some of the commoner insects pro- 
duces iridescent effects that rival any 
rainbow. 


difficult 


specimens have to be preserved to retain 


Color presents a little more 
problem, however, as most 


their coloring for any length of time. 
Many tiny insects are not only of odd 
silhouette, but the delicate traceries of 
their wings are exquisite when magnified. 
The scales of moths in their close woven 
patterns will repay careful study, while 
the brighter hued ones of the butterfly 
afford a wonderful opportunity for the 
The antennae 
of insects, with their graceful plumes 


study of color harmony. 


and knobs, joints, and sockets, will 
furnish new ideas for connecting lines 
in any sort of recurring design. Then 
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too, the breathing apparatus of insects 
consists of peculiar little spiral tubes 
that are really designs in themselves. 

Of course, it is not necessary that the 
material be photographed. The best 
way for the artist to gain his ideas is to 
sketch the objects as he watches them 
under the microscope. In any active 
material as in the drop of water con- 
taining diatoms, the objects will be 
moving continually so that in half an 
hour many different views or forms of 
the same plant can be sketched. One 
microscope will do for several students, 
and with a little training and care any- 
one can learn to use a microscope so that 
the field of vision may be changed to 


furnish new specimens. ‘he material 
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used bv biology or botany classes will be 
just the sort that will be most helpful 
to drawing classes. Other illustrations 
found in most of the books on the forms 
mentioned will be equally suggestive. 
The idea can only be made practical! 
by the co-operation of the art and 
science departments, but that surely 
will not be hard to secure since it will 
not retard the work of the latter de- 
partment and, without doubt, it will 
advance the originality of the former 
one. Anyone who ts willing to give the 
microscope a chance to reveal these 
hidden beauties will be delighted with 
the new world unfolded before his eyes, 
and will go back to it again and again as 


an unfailing inspiration. 


Studies in Pen and Ink, Fruit and Flowers 
WILLIAM S. RICE 


Instructor in Drau ind, PF ‘emont High Ne hool, Oakland, Califor? 


T is not a very difficult matter to 
represent the rich transparency and 

the graceful forms of various fruits, or 
the fleeting beauty of flowers in either 
oil or water color; but the student who 
endeavors to interpret these same 
subjects through the medium of pen and 
ink will indeed have some serious 
problems to contend with. 

To the students of design, the workers 
in the various arts and crafts, studies of 
such subjects are of great value, even 
though applied later in a decorative 
or conventional sense: the knowledge 
gained by rendering such natural forms 
in line work will be invaluable. 

To do full justice to these subjects 
one must have a bit of the “naturalist”’ 
inhismake-up. Theoldadage, ‘“ Knowl- 
edge is power,’’ can never be more aptly 


applied than in this case. Possessing 
this gift, one draws with more character 
and feeling. High school students of 
botany often find their knowledge of 
this subject a great assistance in devel- 
oping their powers of observation. 

During the months when fruit and 
flowers are most abundant, there is not 
a more pleasant or instructive way to 
spend the school art period than to make 
pen studies of cherries, currants, black- 
berries or flowers. 

A bowl of yellow and black cherries, 
sent to my studio one day just as I was 
preparing to leave for a June vacation 
trip, was too much of a temptation. 
The subject was so attractive that the 
thought occurred to me: “Just the 
sort of a thing for pen and ink study ”’; 
and with enthusiasm I set to work. 
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l had 


difficult it was to express the highly 


never before realized how 
polished and translucent spheres, each 
with its circular depression at one end, 
from which the stems grew. Neverthe- 
less, perseverance rewarded me. First, 
one method of drawing the strokes was 
tried, then another; until finally what 
truth- 


oblique line 


seemed to express nature most 
fully was a quick, strong, 
following somewhat the curves of the 
High left 


and sharp, and occasionally shadows 


surface. lights were crisp 
were touched in with solid black on the 
dark colored cherries. 

The background of “spatter work”’ 
like the one used in the mushroom draw- 
ing- served to relieve the cherries better 
than one of parallel lines would. 

To do spatter work successfully, you 
must decide on the space to be spattered 
and then take a piece of transparent 
tracing paper, trace the exact shape of 
the portion to be sprayed and cut it out 
like a 
done through this stencil with an old 
tooth brush dipped in ink and slightly 
drawn across the blade of a knife with 
crisp strokes. 


stencil. The spraying is then 


This sends a spray of 
fine drops of ink on the paper, and the 
amount of ink used as well asthenumber 
of times you go over the spattered space 
will determine the strength of tone. 
The bowl was blue-gray in color, a 
few tones lighter than the black cherries 
but not, however, pure white except for 
high lights. 
blue- 


A branch of blackberries or 


berries is exceedingly interesting to 
render in pen and ink, although it is not 
an easy matter to mass the little berries 
so that they will not be too much 
individualized or, as someone aptly put 
it, appear 


to have its own say.” 


“ 


as though each one wanted 
If you include 
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some leaves in the composition, they 
will greatly enhance the interest and 
effect. 
pen, do not draw each vein literally 


In drawing the leaves with the 


suggest them; that is, pay special at- 
tention to getting the correct shape and 
mass of the shadows and the lights will 
take care of themselves. The models 
should be placed so that the light comes 
from one side, preferably the left. Thus 
lights and shadows will be more crisp 
and contrasty: for a pen sketch which 
lacks these two qualities lacks almost 
everything else. 

It is advisable to use these drawing 
plates merely as reference material and 
not as ‘“‘copies.”’ Take similar fruits 
and flowers to draw and pose them in 
like manner, if this will make the work 
less difficult for you at first—though 
after a time the arrangement 
that of the 
But draw from your own models and 


short 


should also be student. 
strive to keep your individuality, pro- 
ducing rather a poor drawing of your 
own than an exact copy of another's 
interpretation of nature. 

It is best to begin these studies with 
something very simple and then to 
advance through steady stages to more 
complex subjects. Do not attempt any 
grouping or massing of flowers but be 
content to study them individually, at 
first. The first will be 


that of form, and that will require a 


consideration 


careful lead pencil drawing on bristol 
board, following the curve of stems and 
leaves and petals with great accuracy. 
With the next thought, that of light and 
shade, the inking will be considered. 
Since there are so few flowers to study 
in the first lesson, there will probably be 
very little shadow; but where a petal or 
leaf is shaded by another, it will be well 
to indicate this at once with as few lines 
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as possible, using perhaps a No. 303 or 
No. 170 Gillott pen (not perfectly new) 
and a bottle of liquid India ink. 

In considering a group of leaves from 
the standpoint of texture, the student 
may learn that the lines will best express 
the surface when running obliquely or 
directly across to keep the tone flat; 
or again that a leaf (see plate of roses) 
seems most like one when rendered with 
lines diverging from the midrib. An 
occasional one in outline will serve to 
concentrate interest upon those more 
elaborately treated. ’ 

Some of the subjects presented here- 
with are cultivated, but the humble 
flowers of the wayside often offer charm- 
ing subjects to those who are able to 
procure them or to those who recognize 
beauty in all that nature has to offer. 

While the study of the milkweed is 
quite a problem for the pen of the novice 
and a tedious one, too, yet I know of 
no medium better suited to render the 
silken texture of this plant than the pen. 
The hundreds of tiny tufts which com- 
pose the mass may be very successfully 
treated by means of short, crisp, curved 
The student 
should constantly aim to keep the 


lines touched in in masses. 


masses “‘flat’’ here; that is, lacking in 
excessive spottiness. 

The method of working in dots is 
called “‘stippling.’’ A dark panel taste- 
fully arranged behind flowers often aids 
in relieving them. In the case of the 
blueberries it is used to represent the 
texture of the berries themselves. 

A great deal of judgment and taste is 
required to put in a background success- 
lully, anyway, and the best plan is to 
put it in only where it can be of most 

rvice in relieving the blossoms that 

ould otherwise appear flat and lack 
contrast or brilliancy. Solid blacks 
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should not be “overworked” but, when 
correctly used, they are very effective. 
They are best applied with a camel hair 
brush. 
times obtained by spattering Chinese 
white on solid black backgrounds. 

For the preliminary sketch an H. B. 
A pencil 


Very pleasing effects are some- 


pencil will be most useful. 
eraser and a sponge eraser will also be 
necessary, the former to correct errors 
and the latter to clean out the pencil 
work after the inking is completed. An 
ink eraser should be used to correct 
errors and remove blots. 

It is advisable for the student to con- 
fine himself to such simple studies of 
white, or nearly white, flowers as the 
magnolia, tulip, rose or cyclamen, trying 
to avoid all cross-hatching and meaning- 
less lines, and to express in the drawing 
with as much directness and simplicity 
as possible, the unpretentious subject 
chosen. 

To one interested in pen drawing, the 
fact must become apparent that for 
serious study it is better, if possible, to 
avoid inking outlines since in nature 
there are none. The white petal has, 
it is true, no real outline; but since it is 
not always suitable or effective to add 
the background against which it is 
naturally seen, we may put in an out- 
line where none exists to make the sub- 
ject more convincing. Even in such 
cases, however, the hardness of the 
edge may be relieved by avoiding a 
severe, unbroken line, feeling the way, 
as it were, around the form with several 
Often it is 
possible to do away with outlines by 


sketchy and broken lines. 


massing another petal in shadow against 
the subject or by having the foliage 
express the outline by ending sharply 
along its edges, as in the case of the 
althea. 
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Flower Blueprinting 
kK. R. FORD 


Oakland, California 


HE 


flowers often wishes to record the 


artist, designer or lover of 
grace and pattern of the wild flower or 
garden plant. 
brush requires much time. 


To do so in pencil or 
“How | 
wish I could draw that I might jot down 
the character of that pendant flower 
and the lace beauty of this fern,’’ is the 
These 
needs can all be taken care of by the use 
Yes, 


the ordinary blueprint paper, such as is 


wish of the flower enthusiast. 
of sunlight and blueprint paper. 


used by architects, plus a pan of water, 
a board, a glass, and specimen are all 
the equipment needed. 

Blueprint paper can be purchased—a 
long roll of it for less than a dollar, 
which will give hundreds of prints if 
used carefully. 

To commence work—or play—select 
a piece of paper large enough to go under 
the complete specimen to be recorded. 
Thumbtack this down on a board in a 
semi-dark room, as the blueprint paper 
has a light sensitive surface and should 
not come in contact with light until the 
right make it the 
flower or plant is arranged over the 


time. To ready, 
paper in a pleasing form and a glass then 
placed over it to hold the leaves and 
The 


ment is then placed in the bright sun- 


stems in place. whole arrange- 
light for a few minutes to darken the 
blueprint background, and the paper is 
then immersed in water to develop the 
image. It will be found that the leaves 
and flowers have produced a beautiful 
light-patterned silhouette. After rins- 
ing the paper well in water for an hour, 


it is dried and trimmed down so that if 
is ready for framing or pasting in a 
record book. 

Thin leaves and transparent petals, 
even though crushed in the glass, will 
respond with 


varying gradations of 


shades. Where fruits or thick plants 
are to be printed, no glass need be 
placed over the subject. In such case, 
it is best that no breeze or wind move 
the leaves or the subject will not be 
clear. 

A photographer’s printing frame is 
fine to use and the clamps in back can 
be used only as the plant permits. To 
secure some parts whiter than others, a 
little opaque paint or paper spot of the 
shape of the part to be protected may be 
added on the glass after a half minute 
exposure. The snowberries in the oppo- 
site page were produced this way. A 
small card may be placed in an appro- 
either the 
artist’s name or the name of the plant. 


priate corner to receive 
It will be found that the whole success 
of the print depends on the arrangement 
of the material before it is exposed to 
the sunlight. This work presents a fine 
training for the art student and an ex- 
cellent development of the 
After the prints 
are dried, they may be further improved 
The lover of nature will 


sense of 


pictorial composition. 


by trimming. 
find it a most interesting and inexpen- 
sive way for making records of nature 
forms. I have seen framed pictures 
with all the charm of Japanese prints 
made by this method, and a lovely 
screen for a sun porch with paneled 
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BLUEPRINTS DIRECT FROM FLOWERS UNDER GLASS 
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BLUEPRINTED FLOWERS. WITH THESE PRINTS NO GLASS WAS USED OVER THE SUBJECT. THI 
FLOWERS WERE LAID ON A PIECE OF BLUEPRINT PAPER WHICH WAS FIRST THUMBTACKED TO A 
BOARD, THE WHOLE WAS THEN EXPOSED TO THE SUNLIGHT 
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blueprints made from the honeysuckle 
With a piece 
of tissue paper on which lettering has 


was a joy to the eye. 


been placed and this combined with the 
flower, bookplates and place cards and 
gift cards and other pleasing subjects 
can be printed by the student in a 


happy hour’s work. 


HeLps IN BLUEPRINTING 


Blueprint paper comes in fast and 
Use the kind that will 
The longer the 


the back- 


slow surfaces. 
best meet your climate. 
the darker 


ground will become. 


exposure blue 


I:xposures made in the shade usually 
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have a darker background than those 
exposed in the direct sunlight. 

A strong alkaline water if used for 
rinsing will weaken prints. To neu- 
tralize this use a little citric acid. 

Place the print face downward when 
plunging it into water. Pull it through 
the water several times and then leave 


When the 


water becomes discolored, change it. 


it in for an hour or two. 


The chemicals dissolved in the water 
are harmful to white parts. 
Hydrogen peroxide solution, 1 tea- 
spoonful to 4 gallons of water, will deepen 
and produce greater contrast between 
the white parts and blue background. 


THE CIRYSANTHEMUM 


‘FRANCES H- BACHELER 


FT°HE bluebird of 
symbolizes happiness with its rus- 


the spring time 


set breast and flashing wings of blue; 
the bear, personified gruff dignity; the 
antelope, speed. Each member of the 
animal kingdom has a human attribute 
the their 
human traits so evident that they have 


and some of animals have 
come to symbolize those special traits; 
but no animal has so endeared himself 
to man as the faithful dog. The dog is 


the animal most intimate with man 
and man’s universal, though speechless, 
comrade. 

The chrysanthemum is like a dog. 
It has proved faithful and docile to the 
training of man and tractable in its 


development from the humble wayside 


“HPHS HARTFORD, CO NN 


dandelion to the great globe modeled to 
the liking of 
development it has acquired not one 


human hands. In its 


human attribute but a host of them. 
The leaves on each plant are as varied 
and expressive as hands. They declaim 
the closing of the year’s floral show, 
humbly beg for companionship, spurn 
the ignoble and peddle their attractions. 

The Japanese have called their species 
by names to enhance the individual and 
varied types of the same flower family 
of chrysanthemums such as Hoshine 
hikari (The Light of Stars); Sankwamhi 
(Triple Dancer); Ad- 
zumaganoke Infant Deer); 
Tsurugine hikari (The Glitter of Swords) ; 
(Gallant Hakuriyou 


Transforming 
(Japanese 


Yushishi Lion): 
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(White Dragon); and many others. 
Maeterlinck that 


have “wise, 


says chrysanthe- 


tresses: precise, 


mums 


meticulous tresses: mad and miraculous 


honeyed moonbeams,. golden 


tresses: 


bushes and flaming whirlpools; curls of 


fair and smiling maidens, of fleeing 
nymphs, of passionate bacchantes, of 
swooning sirens, of cold virgins, of 


frolicsome children, whom angels, 


mothers, fauns, lovers, have caressed 


with their calm or quivering hands.” 
are 


as 


The white chrysanthemums 
different and unlike as:so many brides, 


the ruddy copper-hued ones as the 
prophets of the old testament and the 
tender-hued ones as the sonnets of 
England. What flower can rival the 


» 
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of 


glorious festivity of the vellow a 
gnarled chrysanthemum? 

As a chiseled salt sailor, as a kin- 
aesthetic Russian dancer, as a_ pale 


prince, as a department store cash girl 
is interesting to draw because of ‘‘ char- 
acter,’’ so is the chrysanthemum inspir- 
ing. 
stood under the exterior and seemingly 


If the massive formation is under- 


chaotic beauty, a drawing of ease and 
power will result. Even upper grade 
and high school pupils begin to approach 
the chrysanthemum through the cup 
and saucer or the globe. 

This method of attack will result in a 
bold and simple result. Tone clean, 
tough 


transparent water color mixed with a 


manila wrapping paper with 
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little library paste (or use tempera 
color). This effect will not be at all 
prominent but makes the texture more 
interesting than the wrapping paper. 
Let this background color bring to mind 
a dun field, a gnarled cedar copse, a 
glowing autumn sky, or a frost on sere 
autumn leaves. Avoid muddy color 
although it need not be absolutely flat. 
When the background is dry lightly 
draw the spray in faint lines which are 
merely to serve as a guide for the color. 
Then paint, using transparent colors 
for shadows and opaque for lights. 
Avoid solid balls of flowers and leaves 
that look like the wash on a Monday 
line. Make each pupil understand the 
character of his flower and help him to 
express in words his idea of the flower. 
Use Japanese names as examples and 
ask him what the leaves seem to be 
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saying. Introduce white in the mixture 
of the high lights of stems and leaves, 
if used in the blossom, and note how 
little pure white and how much pearly 
color is in a white chrysanthemum. 
Finally accents will emphasize the 
character, showing the rich thickness of 
the leaves and the crest of light and 
dark in the modeling of the flower. 
Such a study of individual flower 
character will open a _pupil’s eyes 
to the structure and personality of all 
flowers. 

Wonderful things are happening in 
the world in which we live. Men are 
communicating through space but the 
time will come when sympathetic minds 
may converse without words or man- 
made devices, and why may we not hope 
to communicate with our friends of the 
plant and animal world? 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemums bloom late, 
but blooming bring 
More Joy, I sometimes think, 
than summer flowers, 


For when they come, 
the birds are on the wing 
To summer climes; 
and every summer thing 
Is bidding us farewell! 


Then these, bright, spicy, 
like a well known guest, 
Remain to cheer us, 
lest we miss the rest. 


—AvuaGcust LANE 
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Scientific Botanical Drawing 


PEN AND INK RENDERING 


CHLOE LESLIE STARKS 


De partment of Graphic Arts, Stanford University, California 


N artistic rendering of a plant may 

give its general appearance so that 
it is recognizable and beautiful, but for 
scientific purposes it is required that the 
drawing be so accurate as to proportion 
and characteristic structure that it may 
be used for comparison instead of the 
plant itself. For this the unaided eye 
is not sufficient. Proportional dividers 
must be used for the actual measure- 


ment. Leaves, stems, and flowers of 
the same plant may vary in size, but a 
typical leaf, a typical flower, stem, and 
Nor are 

A leaf 


length and 


seed should be drawn exactly. 
proportional dividers sufficient. 
may be made correct in 
breadth and main mass, but be utterly 
lacking in all the slight variations from 
the straight line and the subtleties of 
turn and curve which go to make up its 
character different from all other leaves. 
\ knowledge of form is necessary for the 
rendering of character. 

Though accuracy is of prime impor- 
tance, too much cannot be said for the 
beauty and clearness of a well designed 
page of drawings. For publications 
generally, outline drawings or outlines 
with slight shading, color disregarded, 
are made showing the character and ap- 
A twig 
or branch is drawn if the plant is large. 


pearance of the whole plant. 


This is so arranged upon the page that 
enlarged details may be placed beside 
it. The seed capsules might be shown, 
perhaps a cross section of the same; the 
top view of the flower or a side section 


showing stamens and pistil; and also 


microscopic enlargements of any im- 
portant structure. 
In many illustrations these various 


drawings are placed as if the delineator 
thought only of getting them upon the 
page with utter disregard of the con- 
trasting light and dark areas, open and 
filled spaces or pleasing direction of line. 
The drawings in Figure 1, while serving 
their scientific purpose, are a confused 
mass and unpleasing. Figures 4 and 5, 
however, contain twice as much material 
and are still clear and beautiful. Figure 
2 shows fine spacing and arrangement of 
The 


details are well balanced in the space 


large and small masses. small 
made by crowding the larger, stronger 
drawings to the side. In Figures 4 and 


5, where there is greater crowding, 
clearness and beauty are obtained by 
contrasting large and small, strong and 
weak, by line accent, and even though 
there is little room for it, by spacing as 
well. 

It is very important that the pen and 
ink should be clear and 


lines very 


smooth. It should not be flexible nor 
If the drawing is truly char- 


the beautiful 


wooden. 


acteristic with turns, 
curves, and angles present in all plants, 
a fine, clear, even, unshaded line fol- 
lowing them will never appear wooden. 
Though the line should not be shaded, 
all the 


should not be of the same weight. Some 


lines in an outline drawing 


of them for accent and clearness should 
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heavier, preferably those of 


parts 


s ipposed to be nearer the eye. Figure 


5 is an excellent example of outline 
drawing with light and heavy lines and 
accented spots. 

While an outline drawing could serve 
every scientific purpose, it is not nearly 
so clear as one which is partly shaded so 
that some of the forms will stand away 
trom others. This shading should be 
done principally in parallel lines, partly 

roken, spaced so that gradations in 

rkness may be made with little cross- 
hatching. Cross-hatching tends to make 
surfaces appear metallic. Shading may 
also be done in the interpretation of 
characteristic textures by the use of the 
line or dot best rendering them. Fine 
short parallel lines will express hairy 
textures. Stipple, or stipple and line, 
expresses velvety textures, and even 
lines render smooth surfaces that are 
shiny. Only such shading as will in no 
way destroy the representative struc- 
should be When a fully 


used. 
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shaded drawing is made great care must 
be taken that the structure is not lost. 
Figures 2 and 3 show good examples of 


partial shading and Figure 4 of full 
shading. 

The lighting used in scientific drawing 
is always a theoretical one from the top 
and side since such a lighting gives the 


No cast 


shadows are shown except such as fall 


greatest contrast to textures. 


from one part upon another, and these 
only when they clarify the subject. 
Since the drawing is to be made so 
accurately it must be done first in pencil. 
And since this pencil must be followed 
carefully the pen should be handled so 
that 
For this reason the line cannot be drawn 


the line can be followed easily. 


away from, but must be drawn toward 
The line must be 
followed. 
at first. 

practice until they will lie easily on the 
paper without 
dragged along smoothly making lines of 


one. seen to be 
Pens do not do this easiiy 
They must be worn with long 
can be 


pressure and 


468 
even width without roughness at the 
edges. The best pens for this work are 


Gillot’s 404, 303, and 170, the common 
Spencerian writing pen, and Keuffel and 
None of them are 
They 


They are 


Esser’s pen 3202. 
good when they are new. im- 


prove with wear. choice 
when two or three years old. 

The lines should be drawn slowly and 
with confidence, and when the length 
is too great for one stroke they should 
This is 
one of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
To do it 


be joined without showing. 


tered in the work. well the 
lines must be begun with a down stroke 
and ended with an up stroke so that they 
may be overlapped slightly where they 
are joined. 

In drawing for scientific purposes one 
rarely has fresh material with which to 
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work. It is usually dried mounted 
plants from herbariums, often rare and 
valuable. It must be worked upon 
with great care without destroying the 
specimen or removing it from the sheet 
Small parts may be removed for study, 
where possible without damage, and 
these may be soaked with hot water to 
render them pliable and easy to examine 
Figures 6 and 7 are a fair example of an 
made 


that the 


herbarium sheet and drawing 


from it. It 


whole drawing is a composite of details 


is readily seen 


put together by measurement and 
observation of related live plants. 

Great painstaking, a thorough knowl- 
edge of drawing, an artistic feeling for 
arrangement, and a general knowledge 


of botany are necessary for successful! 


work. 
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Mother-of-Pearl in Crafts Work 


JOHN T 


Polytechnic High School, 


and crafts teachers 


interested in 


D ESIGN are 
always 


which in some new way show the appli- 


problems 


cation of art principles to a new medium. 

While flowers have been used in art 
and 
mother-of-pearl was a favorite hobby of 


work ever since artists existed, 
medieval craftsmen, yet a combination 
of the two is a field hardly touched by 
our modern teachers. 

Mother-of-pear! properly used can be 
worked out in crafts problems in dozens 
of beautiful and practical ways. It may 
be set into leather, sunken in wood, or 
fastened to either wood, glass or metal 
The 


pearl may be that known as abalone 


with a retaining line of gesso. 


blister or it may be the thin, opalescent 
flake used by professional artisans a 
great deal. 

The best way to get started in mother- 
of-pearl work is to purchase at a painter’s 
supply store a package of the thin sheets 
or flakes. For variation, purchase also 
four or five of the blister pearls. These 
go well as center pieces or spots in the 
design. Next have your students plan 
out a flower design to go on some such 
medium as Let the students 
plan the cover for a little jewel or pin 
box. Such boxes may be readily pur- 


wood. 


chased in notion stores or Japanese or 
Chinese bazars. The design should be 
of a type that will not be too intricate 
or elaborate so as to make the cutting 
of the mother-of-pearl more easy. 

After the design has been satisfac- 
torily spaced and spotted then the 
student should be asked to work out a 


. LEMOS 


San Francisco, California 


color scheme for it, planning to use 
mother-of-pearl with gesso holding it 
Several such designs are in- 
the Both the 
gesso and the box itself may be colored 
with oil paints and stain to make a 
color scheme which will show up the 


together. 


dicated in illustration. 


pearl to good advantage. 

When the colors have been worked 
out 
the students should be allowed to trace 


into a pleasing scheme on paper, 


their designs onto the boxes with gra- 
Next have the students 
trace onto the pearl, the pearl inserts 
They will find that 
by pressing hard the graphite will leave 
a light pencil line on the pearl. By 
taking a sharp knife and cutting three 
or four times along the lines, the stu- 
dents will make a little groove on the 


phite paper. 


from their design. 


pearl surface. 

After the pearl has been slightly cut 
into, there are various ways to break it 
apart. One way is to take a pair of 
wire plyers and break the pearl apart 
similar to the way a stain-glass workman 
treats his glass (by a 
pulling apart motion.) Another is to 
take a pair of scissors and cut along the 
line of indentation. This latter method 
is the better where the design is fairly 
large. It will be found that with a little 
practice a large number of pieces can be 
cut with but little waste. Care should 
be taken in tracing to trace the design 
onto parts of the pearl that will show the 
markings of its beautiful coloring to 
best advantage. Patterns which re- 
semble flower motifs and birds’ feathers, 


bending and 
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THE USE OF MOTHER-OF-PEARL IN HANDICRAFTS REQUIRES A CARE THAT ITS USE BE NOT OVERDONE 
USED WITH RESTRAINT IT ENHANCES THE MOTIF; USED EXTRAVAGANTLY IT BECOMES AN ORNATE, 
SUPERFLUOUS ADDITION 
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SO AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL DESIGN BY FREDERICK MARRIOTT OF ENGLAND THE CRAFTSMEN OF 
tOPE HAVE FOR YEARS USED GESSO AND PEARL FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF MANY SURFACES 
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such as that of the peacock, are quite 
common in the mother-of-pear! flakes. 
When the pearl has been cut, the 
edges can be smoothed slightly with 
sandpaper. The surface of the wood 
where the pearl is to go may be lightly 
sandpapered also. This helps give the 
glue and gesso a better hold on the sur- 


Next 


pearl should be given a coat of glue on 


face. the pieces of mother-of- 
the underneath side and set into place 
on the wood. After this has been done, 
the gesso outline may be dripped on. 
This not only adds to the design but 
holds the pearl down, also. An article 
on the use of gesso was printed in the 
December number of the ScHoot Arts. 
For any who may have missed it, the 
formula for making it is given at the end 
of this article. 

When the gesso has hardened, it may 
be painted with oils or opaque water 
color to match the design. If opaque 
water color is used, the whole box should 
be given a coat of clear varnish or 
after. A 
thinned down with gasoline and put 


shellac wash of oil paint 
over everything but the pearl will give 
the whole thing a soft, neutral tone. 
Such colors as blue gray, lavender or 
sepia are good tints to use in these 
washes. The surplus color may be 
rubbed off lightly with a soft rag leaving 
the color adhering to the deeper parts 
of the design. In cases of abalone 
blisters, the wood may be chiseled down 
a little to receive the base of the blister 
and hold it tight. 

Mother-of-pear! used in leather gives 
a rich effect impossible to obtain other- 


wise. The leather is tooled as in 
regular leather problems with the ex- 
ception that parts are planned for 


When the 
in which the 
pearl is to go are sunken down with a 


mother-of-pearl inserts. 
tooling is done the parts 
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tool which has been heated a little over 
a gas flame. A little glue is dropped 
into this opening and the pearl is cut 
When this is dry, 
or even before, the pearl may be finished 


and put into place. 


off with a little gold or copper bezel. 
This bezel is made by purchasing at any 
art store a package of gold or copper 
bronze powder. This powder is mixed 
with LePage’s glue until the consistency 
of photo paste. The resulting paste 
should be put around the pear! inserts 
in a thin ridge, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The paste is put on more easily 
with the point of a knife than any other 
way, although a small brush is some- 
times useful for smoothing off the edges. 
When this paste has set, it forms a hard 
bezel which holds the pear! in place and 
gives a finishing touch to the whole. 

In the same way, mother-of-pearl may 
be fastened onto metal surfaces such as 
tin, copper or glass. Ordinary marsh- 
mallow boxes may be transformed into 
little 


boxes by a little combination of gesso, 


wonderful bon-bon or powder 
oil paints and a little touch of pearl. It 
is best always to reserve the pearl for 
only the important spots or highlight 
touches in the design, as a too lavish use 
of it tends to cheapen the design. 


GESSO FORMULA 


Have 2 tablespoonfuls of varnish. 
8 tablespoonfuls of linseed oil. 
12 tablespoonfuls of liquid glue 


To proceed, pour the glue, linseed oil, and 
varnish together in a pan and allow to soak 
Next take 
whiting and mix with enough water to make the 


about twenty tablespoonfuls of 


consistency of thick cream. Be sure to put 
the whiting into the water, as it will mix more 
easily that way. When the whiting is mixed, 
pour Mixture No. 1 into it and boil about ten 
minutes in a double-boiler over a slow fire. 
When finished, pour into an open-mouth bottle 
and cork tightly. 
use at any time. 


The gesso is then ready for 
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Decorative Flower Construction 
ROSA B. GRIFFITH 


Terre Haute, 


N these days of efficiency, of using 
the schools as workshops, of teach- 

the child to 
popularizing drawing by teaching design 


ing make a living, of 
and mechanical drawing, of the aban- 
donment of freehand drawing and learn- 
ing to see nature’s forms and lines; with 
a perfect understanding of the cry that 
freehand drawing is only for those who 
become artists, I am still old-fashioned 
and daring enough, liberal and impracti- 
eal enough to bow straight down to 
nature’s forms and glory in an imitation 
like 


with 


of them. I this imitation or 


interpretation pencil, brush or 
paper, according to the fitness of the 
medium to our needs. 

Since construction and efficiency are 
the 


America and America’s schools, it is 


phases of thought dominating 


necessary to conform in every way 
possible to get out of art all there is in 
it that can dignify, clarify, and elevate 
any passing phase of development. 


Art 


being a means of expression, 


being universal, being inclusive of its 
three divisions, must change in its 


application as the purpose of education 
changes. 

In making these changes as times 
change, one can still be as broad as his 
subject, keep his faith in things old, his 
hope of things to come and his interest 
in things present. Every element of the 
new school work offers a loop-hole of 
escape from the things as they are to the 
soul that lies within. 

After having conscientiously devel- 
oped a home, made paper furniture, 





Indiana 


designed costumes, devoured the poster 
idea, printed differently and indiffer- 
erently, made book covers for every- 
will covered—one 1s 


thing that stay 


entitled to stray, if one is careful to 
stray always under cover of things as 
they are; namely, one is entitled to 
make something practical and decora- 
tive, to construct by measurement. 
The cooking classes are always want- 
Their 
wants, the spring flowers and the need 
of May baskets in the grades are three 


ing some nice table decorations. 


irresistible forces. 

We are making paper flowers. Every- 
one is guilty at some time or another, 
but we are very brazen about it, and are 
in a state of preparedness with all our 
defenses up. 

For the luncheons, every season offers 
interesting forms and suggestions. The 
use of decorations embodying the season 
or event is a splendid start on the 
symbolic use of art—it develops the 
sense of color harmony, lends interest 
and charm to the serving, aid develops 
creative construction. 

The cooking classes are so anxious to 
have a beautiful table that they are 
willing to work hours and hours out of 
school to get ready when their time 
comes. 

In the grades the exact patterns are 
prepared by exact measurements with 
the rule—a true working drawing is 
developed, the construction is exact, 
the idea is one of decoration, and the 
form real. We have justified the gods 
of use and efficiency—but we have real 
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PAPER JONQUIL 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Cul 2'« 3" piece from orange paper. Wrap a- 


round the finger lapping Zinch. Wrap thewire arounc 
twice Zinch from the base. Place 3 outer yellow petals 
in 


Wrap wire once; place 3more and wrapwire aq 
Cut strip for winding stem.Waind 3inches down the 
wire. Fold the Zlon eaves center,andwrap 

with the wire, Wra 
turnin a circle and fasten wire where the green 


leaves join the stem. Let the end of green wrapping 


form ashort third leaf. 


green, 
reeinches more of the stem, 


















THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PAPER JONQUIL. OTHER FLOW- 
ERS CAN BE CONSTRUCTED ON THE SAME PRINCIPLES 
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form, a riot of color and joy as a tribute 
to the things that we believe. 

The parts or patterns properly con- 
structed, the cutting by pattern, the 
wiring and modeling into proper shape 
that 


make splendid studies of real forms. 


are free construction problems 
The real object is produced as all good 
patterns should work out, and_ the 
decorative quality pleases. 

The personal quality in individual 
table ornaments, the gift idea inherent 
in them enhances greatly the purpose of 
production. : 

No work is good unless it is self- 
expression for the purpose of giving Joy 
to others, so back we go to the form for 
the form’s sake, and thank the Lord that 
he makes such adorable and alluring 
forms. 

\ll decorative construction should be 
taught to memorize form, symbolize 
form, and understand nature better. 

The flowers can be used from grade 
one through the high school, the grades 
from three up making the patterns for 
the first primaries. 

Since construction must be our wedge 
of correlation, the painting of place 

irds would put us in the category of 
the unfit, and we conform outwardly 


for the good it brings and keep our faith 
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that knowledge of form is fundamental, 
that beauty is godliness and all useful 
or beautiful construction educative. 

At this season the spring flowers, so 
large, so bright, with such distinct and 
ample parts, fairly invite us to attractive 
decoration while the little children will 
enjoy them for their May baskets and 
birthday parties. 

Ten little people recently were to 
have for the table jonquils that nodded 
at each plate a gay welcome, green and 
eandy baskets with jonquils 
clinging, little the 
jonquil as the unit of design and in the 


white 
doilies cut with 
center a circle of dancing paper dolls 
that were dressed in jonquil forms and 
colors. Each child was especially happy 
because he could take his decorations 
home with him. 

If you like our plan, our process, our 
method and results, we shall be glad to 
send some of our patterns while we are 
in the midst of our enthusiasm and 
before we find we must be changing our 
applications of art to meet new needs; 
for in America 

The god of change daily rings 

A mighty clamor ‘gainst unchanging things 

We rush along with outspread wings 

To seize the good he always brings, 

Serenely we build with each tiny part 


A structure true to our sense of art 


APRIL 


FROM LAND TO LAND; 
SPRING WAKENS TOO: 


BECOMES AN 


APRIL 


AND IN MY BREAST 
AND MY REGRET 


VIOLET, 


AND BUDS AND BLOSSOMS LIKE THE REST 


TENNYSON 






























BLOCK PRINTING 25 3! MAY BASKETS 


BLOCK PRINTED MAY BASKETS FOR TEXTILE DECORATION. DESIGNED BY THE PUPILS 
OF MISS HAIDEE TOBRINER OF THE FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Editorial Viewpoint 
THE OLD QUESTION 


~ VERY once in a while the question is asked, “ Don’t you think that art is more 
k important than manual training?” or “Isn’t manual training considerably 
more vital as a form of instruction than an art course?’’ These questions always 
have the same reasoning as if the questions were, ‘‘ Don’t you think the right eye 
is more important than the left?” or “‘ Don’t you consider that water is much more 
vital to the human race than sunshine?’”’? Why discuss the importance of one over 
the other? Both are needed to complete the whole. Remove art from handicraft, 
and what have you? Ugly workmanship. Remove workmanship from art, and 
vou have useless application. It’s this continuous partisanship and segregation 
between art and manual training teachers that continue deplorable productions 
in school shops everywhere and fills the exhibition walls with impracticable designs 
and art work that begin nowhere and ends nowhere. 

There are a good many schools where this contention between the teacher of 
fine art and the teacher of manual training or household arts has developed into a 
first-class little feud with adherents among students and faculty. What a laugh- 
able situation yet deplorable lack of foresightedness! The thing to do is to face 
right about and decide that both subjects belong to the one, unified subject, 
\merican art; and that both sides are equally important, that, as Sir Walter 
Crane states, ‘It should be impossible to know where the one ends and the other 
commences.’’ Separate one from the other and both are dead. History proves 
that the greatest advancement in art has been at those times when art was not 
divorced from everyday needs of the human race, when the artist and the artisan 
clasped hands and united their inspirations and skill and beauty in producing art 
whether it was on canvas or metal, glass or stone. 

American manufacturers are rapidly shedding the old idea that accurate 
joints and precise, machine-like finishes are the beginning and ending of their 
productions. They are realizing that an element of beauty must be the frame- 
work and must interweave every fibre of their production if it is to breathe lasting 
beauty to the purchaser. Artists, professional designers are recognizing the great 
possibilities of amalgamating their ideas into the materials of American industry 

nd are seeing that what they considered to be undesirable limitations in the 
ipacities of metal or glass or the loom are after all desirable boundaries which, 
rightly understood, create a technique with a charm all their own. 

If the professional workers are clasping hands over the uniting of art and 
handicrafts, it’s high time that the teachers in the school do likewise. To command 
respect of the industries and the world spheres for which teachers after all are 
training students in our schools, we as teachers should be advance leaders in the 
subjects and not trailers. The tendency has been too much the other way. We 
havea tendency to take our tip from what they are doing in the shops or studios and 
simply repeat those problems over and over in the class rooms, oftentimes after 
the problem has become an obsolete one in the industries. We see that they are 
turning out fabrics in certain colors and certain European peasant designs and we 
immediately have our students produce hundreds of similar designs. We are 
happy if James has made a book cover design as good as the design we liked on 

tubaiyat”’ five years ago and on we travel—always several years behind. 

Wake up, art teachers! be leaders and not camp followers. Study American 
productions with your class, decide how they can be improved with art principles; 




































PLANT LIFE 10 CHARCOAL FLOWER DRAWING 
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FLAT CHARCOAL DRAWINGS MADE IN FEW VALUES AND WITH RUBBED-IN TONES GIVE A DECORATIV!I 
QUALITY AND RICHNESS OF TONE THAT IS NOT SECURABLE BY ANY OTHER PROCESS 
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make that your school problem, design things, and make their workmanship better 


than similar productions in the industrial world. 
students for ideas, have them wanting your designs for their productions. 


Have the industries asking your 


You 


can do it if you will but clasp hands with the manual training teacher, the domestic 
science teacher and recognize that all they know is important for you to know. 


You haven’t time to conduct debating classes in the art class. 
It needs it. 


energies for America Art Industry. 


(‘onserve youl 


Comment and News 


Hk Elementary School Journal from 

the University of Chicago con- 
tains many pages of educational articles 
An 


de- 


helpful to teachers of all subjects. 
Hall 


scribes a first grade experiment wherein 


interesting article by Viola 


each child was permitted to select the 
materials with which they wished to 
work. A study of the record for one 
month revealed three things: 

1. The 


six-vear-old child. 


interests and needs of the 
2. The stage of development of each 
individual child. 
3. The relative value of materials. 
A report for one month reads in part: 
Number of times each material was 


chosen during the month 


Construction paper and paste 107 
Clay 71 
Writing materials 64 
Blackboard and chalk 14 
Paper and pencil or crayon 50 
Drawing 15 
Blackboard and chalk 9 
Paper and crayons 36 
Blocks (inch cubes with few possi- 
bilities 26 
Books IS 
Lottos 10 
Sewing materials 10 
ean bags 1] 
Veaving materials 9 
aints 7 


sall ‘ 
Dominoes | 
Picture Puzzles 3 
Dolls 2 

From this it would be reasonable to 
conclude that construction work best 


need. He is 


the attractiveness of 


the child’s inner 


interested not in 


meets 


materials, but in what he can do with 
For this the ball, the 
while popular in the 


them. reason 
dolls, 


beginning, later were seldom touched, 


cubes, etc., 


while the materials possessing greater 
possibilities, as clay and paper, became 
increasingly popular. It was only the 
immature child who chose material for 
After the 


brightly colored squares of paper, for 


its appearance. choosing 
example, he would finger them, fold 
them and cut or tear them aimlessly 
This, 
no doubt, meant growth for this child, 


seldom doing much with them. 


though a very different stage of growth 
from that brought about by the con- 
work of the 
The following list will show 


struction more mature 

children. 

the trend of'their thinking: 
Flowers, valentines, doll hats, 


dolls, doll 


envelopes, pinwheels, houses, aeroplanes, 


paper 


borders, furniture, baskets, 


guns, tents, soldiers, bridges, and books 
were made of paper. Of clay they made 
marbles, beads, dishes, jardinier and 
battleships, automo- 


stand, helmets, 



































PAPER WORK 18 37 PAPER CUT FLOWERS \PR 
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PAPER CUT FLOWER MOTIFS IS ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST ENJOYABLE WAYS OF CAPTURING A MOST 
DESIRABLE PRINCIPLE IN DESIGN, FORM SIMPLICITY 
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biles, submarines, torpedoes, steam- 


hoats, trenches, inclines and car-tracks, 


skiffs, bird-houses, and well boxes. 


Those choosing to sew made doll dresses, 
doll towels, a doll pillow, a doll coat, 


bags. The subjects chosen 


and marble 


in drawing and painting were scenes, 


birds. flowers, houses, rug designs, 
Easter nest and rabbit, tents, flags, 


soldiers, aeroplanes and automobiles. 
They took much delight, also, in color- 
ing the marbles, beads, and dishes made 
The included 
names, addresses, letters af the alphabet, 


of clay. written work 
figures from one to one hundred, addi- 
tion problems (ones far in advance of 
first-grade work), lists of phonetic 
words, lists of names of the Red Cross 
members, and groups of sentences which 
they called ‘stories’? and which were 
written and illustrated in‘ Story books.” 
These were booklets made by the chil- 
dren by folding and sewing together 
several sheets of 9x 12 paper. On the 
outside was placed an appropriate title 
and cover design. Number games were 
played with the bean-bags and scores 
The 


most often read were the Bobby and 


kept on the blackboard. books 
Betty and Free and Treadwell primers. 
Chairs were placed in a circle and 
called 


wishing to read would go to this circle, 


our “reading circle.”’ Those 
decide what was to be read, and with 
the help of the the 


interest would often be kept up for the 


student-teacher, 
entire hour. Of course, anyone had the 
privilege of leaving the circle, at any 
time, which some did. 

THE FOOTBALL NUMBER OF 
THE HELIOS, a monthly published 
by the Central High School of Grand 
Michigan, the 
It presents a splendid 


Rapids, has come to 


editor’s desk. 
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make-up, with an artistic cover design, 
and the pages are well filled with the 
literary and art work of the students of 
that school. Such a publication is one 
of the finest things a school can partici- 
pate in. It gives the best opportunity 
for students to test their first try-outs 
on the printed page and fits them much 
better for actual professional life duties 
in the world’s work. 

The National Society for Vocational 
Education the Vocational Edu- 
Association of the Middle 


completed arrangements for a 


and 
cation 
West 
joint meeting held in Chicago on Feb- 
19, 20, 1920. Now a 
joint membership fee of dollars 
($2.00) for the territory of the Middle 
West 


by both organizations. 


ruary and 21, 


two 


Association has been announced 
This territory 
Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, 


includes the states of Ohio, 


Wisconsin, and 


Anvone living in this geo- 


Minnesota, 
Kentucky. 
graphical area will be able to get the 
benefits of both Associations, including 
all publications for the year 1919-1920, 
for the price of membership in the 
National Society. 
A joint program committee worked 
the convention This 
consisted of the the 
Society: David Snedden, Chairman, 
Isabel Ely Lord, W. E. 
Lewis Gustafson, H. L. Kent, 
Murtland; from the Association of the 
Middle West, Charles A. Bennett, 
Chairman, William J. Bogan, Cora I. 
Davis, Morgan C. Hogge, and William 
Bachrach. Both 
committees at work making investiga- 


on program. 


following from 
Bartholomew, 
and Cleo 


organizations have 


tions of timely questions. The reports 


of these committees are expected to 
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ILLUSTRATED FLOWER VERSES BY LOUISE D. TESSIN OF NAPA, CALIFORNIA SUCH PROBLEMS ARE 
EXCELLENT FOR STUDENTS OF COMMERCIAL ART, LETTERING, AND DESIGN 
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furnish valuable material for the use of 
the program committee. The National 
Society has seven such committees at 
work and the Middle West Association 
five. Every topic under investigation 
is one of vital interest at the present 
time. 
A HELPFUL LETTER 


The editor would share with others this 
suggestive letter from a teacher who, although 
announcing her retirement from the teaching 
profession to enjoy private life “while the 
going is good,”’ still retains an active interest 
in things pedagogic: 
MaLpen, Mass., Oct. 3, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Lemos: 
It’s a delight to find the 


Book”’ has so worthy a successor to Mr. Bailey 


“ScHOOL ARTS 
and I’m sure we are going to receive abundant 
help if succeeding issues of the magazine are 
as suggestive as the two already received. 

We use the little book almost constantly and 
find it more useful unbound, as pupils often 
wish simultaneously to consult the different 
months of the same year. Therefore, as soon 
is the magazine arrives, the paper cover is 
lined with vellum cloth and the various subjects 
are entered in our catalogue. 

We are now trying an experiment which is at 
ist abounding in interest. We have gone into 
usiness! We make what we call “ Lithokraft 
from a plastic material now on the 


velry”’ 
rket 
vhen colored has fascinating possibilities. 
We have 
design, color, modelling, construction, 
The last 
wares which a local Smart Shop sells on 


which becomes hard as stone and 


organized into various depart- 


ments 


usiness, and publicity. advertises 


imission, and we hope to place the Art 
Department upon a paying basis. 
Yours very truly, 

Dorotuy G. Rice. 

EFFICIENCY in Art Teachers is a 

much desired quality and communities 

are very anxious to secure A No. 1 art 

texchers as well as other teachers for 

their schools. There is one thing, how- 

ever, that the community,school boards, 

superintendents, and principals can do 
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to help secure better and more practical 
art teachers—that is, to stop exp. «ting 
that the art teacher can be a jack-oi-all- 
trades and teach sixteen different sub- 
jects and teach them well. The teacher 
must in addition have remuneration for 
her services sufficient to enable her to 
secure necessary books, magazines, and 
material to the progress of her subject. 
She must have time to develop her own 
knowledge as the years bring greater or 
different demands into her profession. 
To those communities which are bar- 
gaining for high grade education on 
underpaid salaries, | submit the follow_ 
ing diagram for careful consideration. 
easy sere commanrnen of saices 


Bi THE SAME SECTION AS ID ATED f THE 
WAGES PAID IN CHICAGO AD EVELANI 


Machinists 





Lathers 






Bricklayers 





Inside wiremen 






Workers, structural iron 






Blacksmiths 






Machine tenders (printing) 


| 
| 
1} | 
Compositors (English) 
Glaziers 
Plumbers 
Carpenters 
Hodcarners 
Bakers 
High School Teachers 
Intermediate Teachers 


Elementary Teachers 


Is your art teacher getting half as much 
pay as your bricklayers and _black- 
smiths? Or are they receiving pay 
commensurate with the years of study, 
travel, and experience that have entered 
into their profession? With all respect 
to the bricklayer and blacksmith, where 
will their work end without art to guide 
their productions, or art to design and 


give birth to the buildings and industries 
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AN EASTER PROBLEM FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. A HECTOGRAPHED OUTLINE OF THIS SUBJECT BY THE 
TEACHER WILL YIELD USEFUL FUN FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 
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neces- 
know 


that make their productions a 
Art must 
and must impart 
their communities, and bring the real- 


sary part? teachers 


their subjects to 
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ization to their schools that art is 


not a fad but a vital need to the in- 
dustrial and «esthetic growth of our 


country. 


Suggestions for Contributors 
BY THE EDITOR 


VERY contributor wants to know 
4+ how to 


whether it is written or drawn, so that 


best send in his copy, 
it will be most welcomed at any pub- 
The Scuoot Arts MaGa- 


ZINE receives considerable copy in which 


lisher’s office. 


the idea is good but its presentation is 
faulty. Much matter that is sent for 
illustration has to be redrawn entirely, 
thus entailing expense and time; this 
often prevents its being used. These 
are a few suggestions, therefore, offered 
toward better contributions along the 
following lines. Every student of jour- 
nalism or illustration should know as 
part of his study how to arrange ma- 
terial in the most efficient way. 

Subjects of Articles. While the theory 
of art education has been much dis- 
cussed, the MaGazinE prefers not to 
print long dissertations on the pedagogy 
: We want 
for the art 
student and teacher, clearly presented 


of art, or series of articles. 


live, present day helps 
and written in easily understood lan- 
guage. The problems well done today 
will go far toward solving the needs ten 
vears from now. 

We wish to know what teachers have 
found that is of benefit today, how they 
ave worked out their problems (pre- 

nted in good description or illustra- 
on.) Many students 


ate that they have been overfed on 


teachers and 





theories and want to know how to bring 
the 
drawing, painting, color, design, the 


theories to earth. Subjects on 
applied arts in every form, articles on 
art for the school and home, civic and 
industrial life will always be welcomed 
if written naturally. 


The 


clearly handwritten pages should be on 


Manuscript. Typewritten or 
one side of the paper only and double 
spaced, or with a fair distance between 
should the 

address plainly 
written on the first page. Work which 
the author desires returned should be 


lines. Manuscript have 


author’s name and 


accompanied by an addressed, stamped 
If folded for and used in a 
long envelope it will present a better 


envelope. 


appearance when opened. 


Illustrations. Pen drawings should 
be made on white Bristol board in black 


ink. 


water color paper. 


Wash drawings are best made on 
Drawings should be 
squared up accurately where lines en- 
close them in panels or page shapes. 
Pencil lines must be erased from pen 
drawings and all drawings should have 
their surface protected with a stiff card- 
Sending drawings 
in a small roll injures them. The page 
size of the ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE is 
Engravings are expen- 


board when mailed. 


5x7 inches. 


sive and as much as possible should be 
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AN EASTER BOX AND BONNET DESIGNED BY MRS. GERTRUDE RHODES OF NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT. 
WORKING INSTRUCTIONS ARE GIVEN IN THE GOOD IDEAS SECTION 
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presented within a page space of draw- 
ings without overcrowding. 

Color Drawings. Contributors must 
not expect their color contributions to 
he reproduced in color. The expense is 
prohibitive. Remember that the large 
color contribution may be striking in 
original form, but when reproduced in 
black 


interesting. 


and white, it will appear less 


Have a photograph made 


Irom your colored illustrations. If the 
photograph looks good to you, the half- 
tones will produce about the same 
result. , 

Handicrafts. If you cannot secure 


a good photograph of your handicraft, 
we will do so if the idea is worthy ‘of 
publication. A good photograph = or 
drawing is preferable, as material mailed 
to us may become crushed in transit. 
Packing. Pack 
stiff wrap 
clearly to the Editor, Pedro J. 


drawings between 


boards, well and address 


Lemos, 
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Stanford University, California. Do 
not send the material for publication to 
the publishers in Worcester, Mass., as 
they will have to mail it again across the 
continent. 
Payment. All contributions of value 
will be paid for, dependent upon the 
condition of the manuscript, and illus- 
Where 


the editorial 


trations. has to be 
added at 


structing the illustrations and article, 


expense 
office in recon- 
the recompense is necessarily decreased. 


There is a strong demand among 


magazines for the clearly written, bright 


verse or prose accompanied by well 
drawn, intelligently constructed illus- 
trations. Here’s a chance for school 


art departments to correlate with the 
English or journalism class and meet the 
need. Ask any editor orpublisherabout 
it, and you'll find not a ten-year-hence 
need but a very much needed today re- 
quirement that can’t half be filled. 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


\CHERS EVERYWHERE ARI 
THIS DEPARTMENT rHt 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLI 


EDITORS 
HELPS FOR THE 


\PPLIED FLOWER MOTIFS 


high school, where Miss 


The pupils 
the Johnstown (Pa 
eland acts as instructor, were able to work 

some very attractive objects with aid of 
from the ten-cent store and some 
enamel paint. Miss Freeland writes: 


We bought the ordinary tin tray and, with 


ticles 


rat of black or colored enamel and a clever 
ign from some Vogue cover or similar maga- 
, made it a thing of beauty. 

The wooden chop-bowl ordinarily relegated 
to the kitehen became a nut or fruit bowl when 
ered with enamel and then decorated with 

8 e bold Indian or nature design. 
Che round tin candy box, when decorated 
on top with some cunning little lady or an im- 
pressionistic design and when the sides were 
striped or painted plain, made a most charming 
< box after being lined with an appropriate 


INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS 
ARE GLAD 
GRADE TEACHERS 


ALPHABETICON MATERIAI 
SUBMITTED AND WILL 
DESIRED 


AND 
ANYTHING 
ARE ESPECIALLY 


TO CONSIDER 


material; or, without the lining, it made an 
excellent cake or candy box 

“The plain little glass candlestick, to be 
bought for a few cents, became really beautiful 
when dainty enameled flowers or designs were 
painted on the sides and edges outlined in 
black or color. 

“Flower pots in bold stripes of black and 
white, and daring splotches of color judicially 
spotted on the sides, were duplicates of some 
Fifth Avenue predecessors and only in the 
matter of price could be differentiated 

“We were able to conserve as well as to make 
an almost unlimited number of colors by using 
moist water colors in the white enamel paint 

“The ten-cent store also helped out in the 
matter of paint as the enamel bought there 
seemed to work out as well as more expensive 


brands. ”’ 
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THE WHOLE STORY, WHAT, HOW, AND WHEN, IS GIVEN 
IN THE ABOVE PLATE. HOW MANY CAN ACTIT oUT? 
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FLOWERS IN DESIGN. The flower has 
been used for many ages in symbolical form 
and has been worked in all sorts of materials in 
the 
symbol of life and interwoven into the religion 


beautiful patterns. It has been used as 


of ages as a token from the Creator to man. 
Flower designs by different nations form an 
interesting study. Flower designs by American 
children and by American designers are still 
more important, but they can be hastened to 
a better point by careful study of the fine things 
the artists 
Every 


that the flower has inspired to 
of the past 
teacher should have six fine flower collections. 


world, and present. 
First, good pictures, prints or photographs of 
beautiful and natural flowers. Second, repro- 
ductions of beautiful flower painting. Third, 
a collection of good flower designs. Fourth, 
a set showing flowers that have been applied 
Fifth, a 
flower drawings and designs made by her own 


to handicraft. fine collection of 


students. Sixth, a superfine collection of draw- 
ings and designs from flowers made by her- 
self. The last is the most important of all 
the game. 

BLOCK PRINTED MAY BASKETS. The 
May baskets shown on another page from the 
girls’ class of the Fremont High School of Oak- 
land, California, were made under the direction 
of Miss 
cut 
permit easier handling. 


Haidee Tobriner. The designs were 
from linoleum and mounted on wood to 
The blocks were then 


colored with paint and printed onto fabrics to 


be enriched with “‘stitchery”’ afterwards. The 
irticles decorated were handbags, table runners 
ind sofa cushions. Such designs are first 


planned so that the general mass is a pleasing 
ontour, with the flower motifs arranged in a 
rood 


flowers in a symmetrical balance while others 


balance. Some students arranged the 


ised an occult balance. The white patterns 
f the flowers and leaves were studied carefully 
in order that they would appear in pleasing 
shapes and permit the addition of stitchery 
The designs 


vere found to be applicable to all-over patterns 


vithout its appearing overdone. 
nd used repeated as borders. In the all-over 
itterns some of the flowers were used as con- 
necting motifs between the baskets. 
CHARCOAL FLOWER DRAWINGS. In 
he March number of the ScHoot Arts MaGa- 
(NE directions were given for producing flat 
hareoal drawings of trees and landscape. In 
is number, one of the pages shows a group of 
wer studies that have been made in the same 





489 
way. Different textured papers will be found 
to yield varying interesting results. The pro- 
cess permits a new result in drawing flowers and 
gives a rich decorative quality in but few steps 
Many students have difficulty in seeing nature 
“decorative eye”’ or thinking of drawing 
This method 
of arranging the material decoratively within a 


with a 
or painting in a decorative spirit. 


panel and then decoratively using three or four 
tonal values only is the best way to train a class 


of students to secure such qualities. Such 


affixed and colored with light 


washes of transparent water color, make de- 


drawings, if 


lightful framed panels for the decoration of the 
home or school. 

CUT PAPER FLOWER DESIGNS. One 
of the best beginning problems for either the 
child or beginner of design is the cutting of 
motifs from paper. The scissors is a tool that 
encourages simplicity of form and line direc- 
tion. One of our pages illustrates a number of 
simple flower shapes cut from circle shaped 
papers and leaves cut from triangle shapes 
These papers have then been used together to 
The great advantage of 
this the 
possibility of changing the positions of the parts 
The parts 
By 
using papers with a dark and light side, certain 


form flower designs. 
constructing designs by method is 
until the best position is secured. 
are then all pasted down in final position 


parts can be folded over after being cut, which 
adds another value to the design. This is 
shown in the bottom row of the page showing 
cut paper flower designs. 

THE HAND LETTERED POEMS by Miss 
Louise Tessin suggest a fine problem for the 
upper grammar and high school grades. By 
finding or writing a flower poem, and arranging 
a design or illustration for it, the student is 
required to study and bring into use a number 
of art principles and common-sense principles 
that will accent facts that are good for his 
mental progress. Adaptability of subject and 
verse, selection of lettering character, space 
arrangement, paper color, and texture, card 
proportion, color harmony of drawing and 
background, kind of medium to use, and final 
application of the illustrated verse are some of 
If the 
verse is to be original, there will be equally as 


the things purely artistic to be decided. 


many things to be considered from the literary 
What 
combining literature and art! 
most healthful kind of mental gymnastics for 
the live and wide-awake student. 


standpoint. a fine, sensible problem 


It gives the 
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ESiiner Ex inet 
VICTORIAN—1840. Someone has called Victorian ‘ Everythingarian,’’ because so many 


different styles were adopted, some good, some bad, and as quickly discarded We think of this 
as the ‘fringe and frill” era. Skirts again swelled over crinolines, looped unexpectedly, and were 
much adorned. Large full sleeves fell from low drooping shoulders. Shawls, kerchiefs, and 
berthas overtopped tightly laced bodices. Bonnets were large and scoop-shaped. With all, the 
silhouette showed more ingenuity than grace. Man’s costume by now ceased to be anything out 
of the ordinary, settling into the general lines that prevail today. 

The Street gown: Bonnet, Y?; Flowers, Ribbon and Gown, RP§; Shawl and Parasol, G} 
The Evening Gown: Dress, R?; Lave, Y3; Flower and Fan and Rosettes, R&. ( 
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A SURPRISE EASTER BOX BY MISS ALICE STOWELL 


BISHOP, SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING, NEW LONDON: 


CONNECTICUT 


CUT PAPER EASTER PROBLEMS. — In 


rh grac experiments conducted by the 


niversity of Chicago and of which a report 


ppears in the Comment and News depart- 


! 


ment, it was found by test that children chose 
onstruction paper and paste problems 107 
mes as against 45 times for drawing Paper 
nd past with the use of scissors enable the 


ttle folks to construct objects in three dimen- 


ms. This creative ability attracts them more 
in the drawing in the flat. Constructive 
rk taught to the kindergarten and primary 
ldren and taught sensibly can be of immense 
le In teaching art In it they can be shown 
e need of drawing and painting knowledge 
hen cutting of forms and building of forms in 
per will better enable them to draw and paint 
forms of objects in their flat work. There 
many a professional artist whose work would 
improved if he took a kindergarten course in 
per construction, because he has never 
ined the parts or the weight and surfaces 
it enter into common, everyday objects that 
paints That is one reason that many 
inters study sculpture and model—that they 
iv better understand form 
THE EASTER HAT AND BOX was re- 
ved from Miss Alice Bishop of New London, 
nn., and was designed by Mrs. Gertrude 
iodes of the Nameang School of the same 
vy. The directions are given as follows: 
ections for bor. A 9-inch square of 14 inch 
cked paper. Measured it into 3-inch 


squares Cut t »p lines to center block, also 
bottom lines to center block Direction 

cover \ square of 20-inch blocks. Turn 4 
rows of blocks on each edge and cut top and 
bottom same as box D tions for Hat. Make 
a 2'. and a 3-inch circle with an inch circle in 
the middle as shown in the working plate. For 
the crown cut from outer edge to inner circle 
and fold For brim cut hole in center then to 


edge of inner circle and fold Take a straight 
piece () width of crown Paste cut edge of 
brim and fasten to inside of crown \ match 


or wooden stick into wooden button mold will 
make hat rest 

EASTER SURPRISE BOX The box 
shown above was received from Miss Alice 
sishop and is a simple probl m for the children 
to make The whole p oblem is done on simple 
flat paper, the folded down portion appearing 
as a covel On the inside a chick or bunny 
be used and an Easter greeting. lettered or 
written on the underside of the cover Colored 
crayons and manilla paper, a bit of string and 
the equipment is complete 

EASTER WINDOW CARDS, received also 
from Miss Alice Bishop, show a simple stained 
glass window pattern cut to a Gothic window 
shape from folded black paper This is then 
pasted down onto a folded, stiffer co'ored 
paper (orange is a good harmony with black 
and the firmer paper then cut to the shape of 
the black pattern \ greeting is then lettered 
on the inside fold of the card A small envel- 
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A FAIRY CONSTELLATION. BY FLORENCE SMALLEY 
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ope made to hold the eard will add to its charm 
as a gilt 

PAPER MAY BASKETS to hold May 
flowers are shown on one of the pages lhree 
different types are shown, any of which mad 
up and decorated and filled with flowers will 
give joy to the maker and gv] vulden the heart of 
some little shut-in, of which every neighbor- 
hood has its quota The mere making of pretty 
gifts and handicraft loses one of its greatest 
blessings if, after its making, it is simply dis- 


carded oO! left to 1 lle tls Let the proble rh te 


considered incomplete until some utility on 
benefit is connected with it 

FAIRY FLOWER PAGES by Miss Florence 
S. Smalley, bring back to our pages a former 
contributor whose pen pretures delighted mains 
a reader in former years. ‘The roguish, cun- 
ning fairies of Miss Smalley’s pictures hav« 
wandered into our flower number and ther 


is mischief brewing, as can plainly be seen 


These pages present fine spaces for the careful 
little artist to color with crayon or water colors 
THE COSTUME PLATES by Eudora 
Sellner, finish with the appearance ol Plate No 
24 in this number The entire set has met 
much needed requirement for a simple, cleat 
series giving all the important styles in the 
history of costume. Miss Sellner, who is 
specialized in this subject and who is engaged 
professionally in costume design, gave much 
thought and preparation to this entire series 


This last group 1s to be published by The Davis 







SCHOOL ART 





Press in a packet form and will prove a valual 
iddition to the other sets already issued by 
publishers of Miss Sellner’s previous. seri 
It is hoped that every teacher will add the 
series to her library of information hey 
irl inged In an ¢ isilvy available form for el] 
room use 

KASTER LILY DESIGNS The use 
white water color and black water color o1 
gray background is shown on the Easter 
pages of designs. The method ts a quick, cl 
way of working and presents contrast and thi 
tone values without confusion easter desigy 
can be worked up entirely in white on gray o1 
little dark added will accent the design Sue 
motifs can be block printed or stencilled « 
gray or dark paper If the subject is designed 
in a simple way, it can be cut out of linolew 
and used as a tint block on white paper leavul 
the motif in. white Such designs could be 
easily produced for use on a school press for 
gift cards, and other Easter needs 

STATE FLOWER DESIGNS illustrate tl 
possibility of designing flowers within a eirel 
An u 

] 


same problems and planning them to fit in 


programs 


teresting problem would be taking 


of triangles or squares or other arbitrary sp 
Then a re irrangement of tones would ere 
still different effects If vour state has a st 
flower, present such a problem to your class 


7 ] { 


see wha i lot of real, live int 


erest it cre 


And if your state hasn't a state flower, why 



































EASTER WINDOW CARDS BY MISS ALICE STOWELL 
CONNE( 









BISHOP, SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING, NEW LONDON, 
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Flower is cut 
in 4 sp ral and 
Pulled nto 
shape. Color 
flowers § holder 
to match tdblie 
decoration’ 





A Table Favor that 
will hold candy 





Ain idea for 
invitations 
to a Flower 


Party~ 


Cut paper so 

as to hinge 

and write 

invitation 

underneath, 

the flower 
J 





ay, = 








Qe, ee ae ASS aan 
Place Card ” May be . 
made of slipped over 2" 
colored . edge of a 
paper and glass i 
Clothespin. tumbler , Diagram of Flower Pot °° 


JOME FLOWER PLace CARDS & A FLOWER PuzzLe’ 








































































































SEE IF YOU CAN TELL WHAT FLOWERS THESE PICTURES REPRESENT 


JIL 





SOME FLOWER PLACE CARDS TO KEEP SKILLFUL FINGERS BUSY AND A PUZZLE TO SHARPEN THE WITS 
AND WHICH MAY BE USED AS PLACE CARDS ALSO 
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PLANT LIFE STATE FLOWERS 


STATE FLOWER MOTIFS. A SERIES OF STATE FLOWER DESIGNS MADE WITHIN CIRCLES. SUCH MOTIFS 
COULD BE USED IN PAGEANTRY, COVER DESIGNS, WALL PANELS, GLASS DESIGNS, AND IN MANY OTHER 
USEFUL WAYS 
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PLANT LIFE 10 STATE FLOWERS 


TE FLOWER MOTIFS. NOT ALL STATES HAVE AN OFFICIAL STATE FLOWER EMBLEM. A NUMBER OF 
ES SELECTED THEIR EMBLEM THROUGH THE VOTE OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN, IF YOUR STATE 
NEEDS A FLOWER EMBLEM WHY NOT START THE CHILDREN ON THAT SUBJECT TODAY 
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PRINTING VIGNETTED HALFTONE 

















NO. XXII. PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD. HALFTONE WORK 
COPPER HALFTONE ENGRAVING (Relief 


TIGNETTED HALFTONE. The word “vignette” originated from 

/ the early irregular marginal decorations, usually of vines, used in the 
early history of book-making. In engraving the word is applied where 
blending edges to the tones of the engraving Is described Such an edge 
is secured by cutting and etching the edge away, and by “underlaying”’ 
the metal plate. The underlay consists of varying thicknesses of thin 
paper placed on the under side of the engraving, more layers being in the 
middle. This results in a lighter impression occurring on the edges in the 
printing of the engraving. 
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PRINTING OUTLINED HALFTONE 











NO, XXIII, PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD. HALFTONE WORK 
COPPER HALFTONE ENGRAVING (felief) 
Q) ‘smal ao HALFTONE. The process of, halftone engraving places 


a small dot over all white surfaces of the subject. To make this sur- 

face whiter in appearance the engraver must re-etch the white parts 
Greater contrast is effected throughout the whole subject by hand etching 
after the subject has been flat-etched in a tray of acid. To secure a cut- 
out appearance or to produce an engraving irregular in edge, the metal is 
removed by a cutting machine termed a “router” and hand engraving 
completes the details. The background of the above engraving has been 
treated in this way. 
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AN EASTER CARD DESIGN BY LOUISE D. TESSIN. THE CARD IS PLANNED 
FOR HANDCOLORING, THE DARK BACKGROUND HERE APPEARING IN BLACK 
WAS A DARK GRAY PURPLE IN THE ORIGINAL PI 
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